ONE WORLD :   TWO WARS

THE POLISH AMBASSADOR FINDS JAPAN ANTI-
GERMAN

October 12, 1939

Having told Mr. de Romer, the Polish Ambassador, that I wished
to call on him before any of the other colleagues, I went to see him
this morning and, endeavoured to express my feelings. He was
visibly touched. He said that the action of our Government in
recognizing the new Polish Government had helped him very much
here, because the Japanese, owing to their difficult relations with
Soviet Russia, were doubtful what to do, but as soon as we had acted
he was able to persuade them to continue to recognize him without
more ado.

The Ambassador said that the Japanese still remembered my feel-
ing before leaving for America last spring, that if war should break
out in Europe die United States would almost certainly become
involved, and they wondered whether I still felt the same way about
it. I replied that my visit to the United States had opened my eyes
to the intense and almost universal determination to stay out of the
war, a very different attitude from that obtaining in 1917, and while
many unpredictable tilings might happen, I now felt that the chances
of our staying out were immeasurably increased. Mr. de Romer
said he thought that my arguments advanced to many influential
Japanese last spring had had a marked effect in keeping Japan out
of a military alliance with Germany. The Japanese were now more
than ever eager for friendship with the United States. He said that
except for a comparatively small group the Japanese are now intensely
anti-German.

THE " HORSE'S MOUTH " SPEECH

October 15, 1939

Worked all day on my forthcoming speech before the America-
Japan Society. During weeks of quiet thought at our home in the
hiUs of New Hampshire I had determined to make this speech, and
fortunately both the President and the Department had approved the
idea. It is a ticklish business. The Far Eastern Division had made
an original draft which I amplified in Washington and then re-
touched almost daily during the voyage over. But now I find that
the present cabinet and its backers, Hiranuma and Prince Konoye,
are apparently genuinely anxious to improve relations with the
United States, and that it would be very short-sighted to embarrass
them by the publication of the sort of speech that we had drafted.
I am now convinced that much more can be accomplished in in*
formal talks with groups and individuals. So I must sail between
Scylla and Gharybdis, not minimizing the resentment of the American
Government and people against the actions of the Japanese Army